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No. 10. Tue Spyinc or tue LAnNp. 


There is silence in the camp of Israel; not the silence of 
true repose, not the calm of peace and contentment, but the 
dark sullen quietude of ocean, when the billows have spent 
their fretful rage, and the. rough wind that lashed them into 
wrbulence has died away. More gloomy is that wide unbroken 
well of the heavy-looking waters, than the dash of the waves 
when they foamed aloft. ‘There was a consciousness of sin, of 
belief the most insulting to their Almighty Deliverer that 
they had ever yet manifested : there was a dread of coming ven- 
geance, but a disposition not to bow beneath the stroke. Moses, 
their own patient Moses, had gone alone into the presence of the 
Eternal; the sudden appearance of the Divine glory in the 
midst of them having alone arrested their fearful purpose of 
putting two faithful Israelites to death. And wherefore? Be- 
case they sought to still the incensed multitude, to silence 
their indignant exclamations and wailing cries, on hearing the 
evil reports of the other searchers who went to spy out the 
good land; and whose sinful fears had infected the whole con- 
sregation to such a degree, that they talked of choosing a cap- 
un and returning to Egypt, to the house of bondage, to the 
“re Oppression whence they had by the right hand of the 
Lorp been freed ! | 
Surrounded, and wrapt around by the dazzling brightness of 
‘ie glorious cloud, Moses was no longer visible; and overawed 
ito silence, yet not melted into penitence, nor terrified into 
‘umission, the masses remained as when they pressed on their 

‘ethren with uplifted weapons of destruction, and each in his 
le low's ear spoke the low, stern accents of unsubdued revolt. 
abin was there; no longer the mild, the tender, the persua- 
ale boy, with more than female gentleness winning back the 
— leet, but striding with energetic step, bent brow and 
Ne Fina lip, while a sword gleamed in his clenched hand, 
the is eye spoke a purpose not to be thwarted. When Joshua 
sods of Nun, and Caleb the son of Jephaniah, rent their 
ie. and threw themselves into the midst of the most angry 
the ents, pleading, and remonstrating, and bearing witness to 

ohawty of the land, and urging the sure promise of the 
a a and His Almighty power to make that promise good ; 
al 6 ng exasperated people gave the word to stone them, 
plory * ‘ have done so had not the sudden appearance of the 
be ‘ual the Eternal arrested those violent hands, Jabin, and a 
dunt Ai the youths of Israel, had rushed to the rescue of 
Dene th ful men; and now, even during the unexpected 

ae relaxed not their vigilance, nor suffered’a hostile 
oak the two friends. 
2 too was there: alas! he was among the passive 

“8 Of what took place. His faith could not sustain the 
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trial; his hope had waxed faint, and in the depths of his hear 
he was calculating, even as men left to their own resources will 
calculate, the comparative evils of returning into slavery, and 
encountering the terrors so vividly pourtrayed by the unbeliev- 
ing spies. Jabin called on him to aid in defending Joshua and 
Caleb; he heeded not the appeal; his heart was faint, and 
rapidly departing from the living God. 

But see, Moses comes forth from the Tabernacle, and all the 
marks of awful inspiration are upon him. He raises his voice ; 
and to the outermost skirts of the camp it is as audible as to 
those who stand within a few paces. O terrible sentence, Just 
as terrible, that the many offences of backsliding Israel could 
not provoke, but which now falls heavily on their heads be- 
cause they have sinned the greatest of sins against the Redeemer 
of Jacob—they have dared to doubt the truth of that sure 
word by which the land of Canaan was sealed to Abraham and 
his seed ror Ever! They will not go up to take possession, 
when the Eternal has opened the way, and His chosen leads 
them on! O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself! ‘To Egypt 
thou mayest not return, because for His own name’s sake the 
Lord thy God brought thee thence in the sight of all the earth: 
but there, in that howling wilderness, thou must wander, and 
then fall, and there be mingled with the dust of the desert. 
Joshua and Caleb alone, of all who had passed their twentieth 
year, shall enter the land: on all the stately host of Israel sen- 
tence is pronounced—the sentence of death. | 

Oh the depth of the humiliation of that mourning which 
darkened the tents of Jacob through the night! The veil was 
rent from their eyes; they saw the sinfulness of their mur- 
muring unbelief, and many a contrite soul was brought nigh to 
God, while contemplating its own misery. It was a piteous 
thing to see the little ones of Merab’s household gazing in ter- 
rified silence on their parents, who, seated on the ground, bent 
their heads in calm resignation to the decree, not knowing how 
or when the stroke might fall. It was late when Jabin returned, 
and the paleness of death was on his cheek, the palsy of dismay 
caused his knees to tremble, and his step to totter. He stood 
in the tent door, and lifted up his voice and wept. It was a 
bitter cry, such as never had been heard to issue from the lips 
of Jabin; and the little ones, awakened as from a trance, took 
up the lamentation. But his patents started from the earth, 
and joy brightened their countenances, and gladness was in 
their tone, as they threw their arms around him and exclaimed, 
‘¢ Thou art safe. Another month, and thy twentieth year had 
been completed, and the sentence had involved thee also; but 
not such thy doom. Praise to the Eternal, who hath shewn 
great mercy upon us! Blessing of our house, comfort of our 
age, hope of the little ones who else were quickly orphans, our 
Jabin, thou art safe !” 
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194 
ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH JEWS. 


There are two points of view from which this important 
ordonnance of the French King may be regarded. ‘The first, 
as an establishment of a system, guaranteeing order and method 
in the future direction of the numerous scattered communities 
of which our French brethren consist. In this respect, 1t 
might be useful if the various clauses of the new ordonnance 
were translated, and presented, arranged in columns, to the 
Jewish public on this side the channel; parallel to which might 
be given the rule or custom, if any, which prevails here in like 
cases. We more than fear, that the comparison would be con- 


siderably to our disadvantage; in so far that a great want of 


system on our own part would thus be exposed, demonstrated, in 
need, by various illustrations of practical evils resulting there- 
from. A rapid sketch of the Frevich system is all that our 
space permits, and the reader, as he proceeds, will compare 
therewith the constitution, powers, and functions of—the Board 
of British Deputies, the existing Ecclesiastical Board, the 
Synagogue administrations as diversely constituted, the Chaza- 
nim, &c. Ke. 

The administration in France is to consist of a Central Con- 
sistory, Departmental Consistories, Chief Rabbis, Communal 
Rabbis, and Officiating Ministers. 

The central consistory is to sit in Paris. There is to bea 
departmental consistory to every 2000 souls; and every such 
consistory is to elect a laical representative, resident at Paris; 
these, with a Chief Rabbi, are to constitute the central con- 
sistory. The term of office of the laical members is eight years ; 
half to go out by rotation, but to be re-eligible. The consis- 
torial Chief Rabbi is appointed for life; the appointment sub- 
Ject to the Royal approbation. The central consistory is inter- 
mediate between the French Minister of Public Worship, and 
all matters referring to the administration of Jewish afiairs, 
over which full control is vested in the central consistory. Such 
control includes,—the supervision of local rules; the approval 
of all works of instruction, under authority of the consistorial 
Chief Rabbi; censure of the laical members composing the 
departmental consistories; citation of them, in need, before 
the tribunals, or even their dissolution; the issue of rabbinical 
diplomas of the second degree (on previously obtained certi- 
ficates of aptitude); advice on the appointment of communal 
and departmental Rabbis, and various powers in reference to 
them, on the requirement of their respective constituents, to- 
gether with the sanction of the Minister of Public Worship, 
The central consistory may be dissolved by Royal ordonnance, 
and the authority committed meanwhile to the Chief Rabbi, 
and four Notables appointed in the ordonnance. 

The departmental consistories are to consist of the depart- 
mental Rabbis, and four laical members, chosen by the Notables 
of the conscription, for four years; half to go out by rotation, 
but to be re-eligible. In these are vested—the secular adminis- 
tration of the congregations, and all establishments and asso- 
ciations connected therewith ; the appointment of Mohelim and 
Shochetim, subject to the approval of the local Chief Rabbis, and 
revocable by the central consistory ; the power to suspend offici- 
ating ministers under given restrictions, &c. They are charged 
to watch that nothing be done contrary to the doctrinal de- 
cisions given by the Grand Sanhedrin, (we presume of 1807,) 
and that no assembly for prayer be formed without authoriza- 
tion. The local wardens are to.be responsible to the consis- 
tories. The consistories are to make an annual report to the 
réfet on the state of all Jewish institutions. The crown re- 
serves a veto on all elections to the consistories ; they are to 
date from the Ist January. Elections to the consistories are 
vested in a class called Notables. These comprise—all state, 
municipal, and otber office-bearers, citizens on the electoral 
or Jury lists, and others two years resident, if deemed worthy 
of the trust, and duly recommended to the Minister of Public 
 peme § The rank of Notable is forfeited by criminality. 
The making up, poansit and revision of the list of Notables, 
are duly provided for. Their meetings are to be authorized by 
the Préfets; the presence of half the number on the list is ne- 
cessary to constitute a quorum. Appeals are to be carried 
before the Minister of Public Worship. Consistorial members 
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are to be installed by the Préfet, before whom they must |, 
° 

sworn; the oath is to be pronounced with the hand raiseq and 

without other formality. 

The consistorial Chief Rabbi is to have—the supervision and 
admonition of all Jewish ecclesiastical functionaries, and the 
right to preach in any French synagogue. No matter affectiy 
religion or religious worship can be entertained by the central 
consistory without his sanction: nevertheless, in case of dis. 
ference of opinion, the Chief Rabbi of the Parisian consistor, 
is to be called in; and if the two be at issue, the decision rest, 
with the departmental Chief Rabbi oldest in office. ‘Th, 
qualifications needful for the consistorial Chief Rabbi, include 
a certain preparatory service in a similar office, and the com. 
pletion of his fortieth year. In case of vacancy in the office, 
two special delegates, resident in Paris, are to be chosen by 
the Notables of every conscription; and these delegates, to. 
gether with the central consistory, are to elect a Rabbi to the 
office, by ballot. Departmental Chief Rabbis are to exercise 
similar jurisdiction within their respective departments; they 
must not be less than thirty years of age, must be possessed of 
the needful diplomas, and approved by the crown. Communal 
Rabbis, must be twenty-five years of age, and have attained 
diplomas of the first degree; their election must be confirmed 
by the central consistory and the Minister of Public Worship. 
Officiating ministers must be twenty-five years of age, and pro. 
duce certificates of religious competency; their elections must 
be approved by the central consistory.—No one can act as 
Mohel or Shochet without special authority.—Marriages are to 
be celebrated by Rabbis, within their proper jurisdictions only; 
in the synagogue, (unless by special license of the depart. 
mental consistory,) and after proof that the civil contract has 
been completed. 

No deliberative assembly can be formed, and no doctrinal or 
dogmatic decision promulgated, except on the express authority 
of government. Every measure designed by, or calculated in 
any wise to effect, Jewish ecclesiastics, must be deferred to the 
King in council before it can have validity. No Jewish eccle- 
siastic can give a decision at variance with those of the Grand 
Sanhedrin, or those to be hereafter pronounced by synodal 
assemblies, convened by Royal authority. The Rabbis, under » 
the authority of the consistories, have control over all Jewish 
schools. No one can be nominated a Rabbi of any degree, or 
an officiating minister, who is not a Frenchman. All Chet 
Rabbis must be sworn in by the state authorities. The oflice 
of a minister, can only be created and rendered chargeable on 
the state, by concurrence of the Jewish and state authorities. 
Heads of families may, on the consent of departmental consis- 
tories, maintain oratories in their own residences, and at their 
own cost, upon special license, through the Minister of Public 
Worship. Israelite consistories cannot, without previous au- 
thorization, maintain or defend an action at law, accept dona- 
tions or legacies, buy or sell, &c. All the unrepealed portions 
of previous ordonnances are to continue in fullforce. 

The foregoing is after all but a meagre sketch of this im- 
portant ordonnance; but there is still sufficient to enable our 
readers to regard it from that other point of view, to which we 
adverted in the outset. It is, as a voluntary subjection of all 
the most delicate and essential interests of Judaism, to the 
control of a Gentile government; one moreover which, if not 
now, has in times past been, and may again be, compelled by 
popular or papal influence to deal with Jews and Judaism 4s 
hostile and heretic elements. The desire for “ ‘sarge 
“amalgamation,” égalité,’ &c., has apparently rendered the 
leaders of the French Jews regardless of the possible co?- 
sequences of future fanaticism, in a country—where even 0" 
the oath de more Judaico is contended for—where even now ® 
Ratti Menton is chosen consul—and where even now the ner" 
from “ the age of reason” is enabling the priesthood to ée!) 
the court! It was but in our No. 76, that we quoted om 
Ben Levi, one of the most spirituel writers in the Arch. dsr. ; 
opinion that there are found symptoms of a reaction of Aaa 
ultra-Catholicism against the Jews! And now we oe 7 
record how, at the instance of these Jews themselves, a 
henceforward made illegal to take a single step in the simp 
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ss ermission! Already has the Editor of the Arch. Isr., 
“a 4d to defend the Consistorial leaders against the organ of 
Protestantism in France, Le Semeur, which reproaches them 
with the voluntary abasement of Judaism ! We by no means 
adopt the arguments and inferences on which Le Semeur 
founds this reproach ; for we have a high respect for our 
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cular of their own affairs, without government surveillance | 
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prejudice which, in condemning the many for the few, drags 
down all to the only estimate made recognizable. Another 
inevitable result from the occasional publication of such pleas- 
Ing experience, will be to tempt others of our own sisters to 
aspire to the blessing invoked upon the poor man’s friend, in 
the assumption of a duty, the neglect of which abandons the field 
to foreign influences that, even though they were well-inten- 


brethren, (as witness our anxiety on all occasions to | tioned, must nevertheless operate prejudicially. ‘This is per- 


uote whatever redounds to their credit;) and we pray them | haps an elaborate preface to a narrative of such humble pre- 
not to take offence at an opinion which honesty impels us to | tensions; but we are looking beyond,—as shall be explained, 


express, 
some parts of this ordonnance ;—it is that they have proved 


with all humility, in reference to their eagerness for | if, when concluded, it be received with favour.—Ep. 


My dear Friend,—Since I last saw you, I have met with an. 


themselves rather too much French, and too little Israelite. | incident of so pleasing a character, that, as it is uncertain when 
We are forcibly reminded of a letter we formerly published | we may next meet, I must take this mode of detailing it to you 


fom one who is an authority in Berlin, explaining how a section 
of the Jews there, not content with the option of military 
grvice, were clamouring for compulsion to serve; avowedly in 
order that there should be no distinction between them and 
Christians on that head; and thus compromising those other 
Jews who, already in an exceptional state in political, com- 
mercial and municipal relations, would willingly retain the 
option in respect to the military conscription; especially since 


while the impression lasts in its freshness. 

You may recollect that in the early part of last winter, we 
were continually applied to by poor individuals of our faith, to 
whom such relief as our means would allow was unhesitatingly 
dealt out. We found, however, that in many instances, as is_ 


frequently the case, our donations might have been better be-_ 


stowed, [am not an advocate of indiscriminate alms-giving ; 
but these persons came from a distance, and consequently, I 


they had so universally volunteered in the hour of Prussia’s | had no means of immediately ascertaining the truth of their me- 
ral need. Our views on the obligations under which Jews | lancholy stories; I followed, therefore, the impulses they had 


bour to the states which protect and foster them, have been 
expressed too often and too recently to eed repetition here : 
but with reference to the organization of Jewish affairs, much 


as we desiderate it, yet, all circumstances considered, we incline | 


to the belief that the best service which a Gentile legislation 
can render to the eternal administration of the Synagogue, 


is—non-interference.* There are many of the French regula- | 


tions, based upon sound principle and wise foresight; shall it 
be said, that there are among the English Jews no statesmen to 
step forth and prove the aptitude of such to our wants, and to 
procure their voluntary acceptance by the synagogues of Great 
Britain? Shame on us in our apathy or incapacity, if, with 
this and so many similar codes before us, we fail so to realize 
all their advantages, without any of their contingent evils. 


A POOR MAN’S SABBATH. 


Note.—We have obtained permission to make any use of the 
following letter which, in our judgment, might encourage the 


working classes of our nation to persevere in that scrupulous re- | 


spect for the ordinances of the Sabbath of the Lord, for which, 
we take pride to say, so many of them have always been noted. 
It would have been easy to embellish this simple sketch, by 
the addition of other incidents abounding in like cases, but we 
have preferred to present it precisely as it has reached us; ex- 
punging only such allusions as might identify and embarrass 
lhe parties concerned; for every passage 1s the exact truth as 
it was found, and we have in our hands the means of verifying 
very tittle of it. We are thus explicit, in order that whatever 
‘interest the bare recital will carry with it; (for we know that 
¢ poor Jew’s Sabbath home is still a ¢erra imcognita to very 
many, both within and without the fraternity of Israel,) may 
lot be attributed to mere fiction. Another reason is, that 
‘ince the desire happily now prevails among our upper classes 
to become something more to the necessitous than mere alms- 
s'Vers—something worthier before our common Parent, than 
“xuriators in the patronage of those who are at least not our 
inferiors in Ilis eyes,—it may be that other visitors of the poor, 
*nt on taking as well as giving lessons in the real life which 
“utrounds them, will reap gratification like that so unaffectedly 
escribed by our pious friend, and from like opportunities. 
® them also we say, record the simple facts as they present 
lemselves, Habits ‘of ordinary observation, and capabilities 
ut for routine description, will be sufficient to set forth now 
r then an honorable truth, eloquent in its very simplicity to 
indicate the characters of those concerned, from that fatal 


oa See, in another column, the energetic protest of the meeting of German 

thanaiin hatever may be thought o the other conclusions of that 

B, the policy of its protest against state interference, as founded on 
“*perience of its several members, is undoubtedly sound. 


awakened, determining for the future to satisfy myself upon the 
veracity of other claimants, before I relieved them. It hap- 
pened a few days afterwards, that a girl of about nine or ten 
years of age applied at our door, asking charity for her parents, 
who, she stated, lived in a stable-yard at a short distance from 
us. I felt disposed to grant their petition, | contess, but con- 
sidering that it was a duty I owed to others to see that the 
small stream which my benefits could supply should flow in the 
right channel, I sent her word that 1 would make inquiry, and 
if | were satisfied that her parents were deserving objects of 
charity, they should be cared for. I accordingly repaired to 
the place to which I had been directed, and behold! no such 
person was known there; nor, as it appeared, even in the 
neighbourhood! ‘The regret that so disgraceful an attempt at 
Imposition had been made, completely overcame my feeling of 


satisfaction that it had failed of its purpose; and I dismissed . 
the circumstance as speedily as possible from my mind, 


I had 
never heard that any poor Jews resided in our vicinity, (and 
you know, there are but few families of the superior class of 
our community here,) when it occurred that in walking through 
our main street some few days since, I stepped into the shop 
of one of our tradesmen to give some orders; and knowing 
that, though of an opposite faith, he took great interest-in our 
Jewish periodical, ** The Voice of Jacob;” 1 asked him if he 
had read the last number, which contained some articles well 
worthy of notice; ‘* No Madam,” said he, ‘* I cannot say that 
I have; for I have lent it to a party who has not yet returned 
it.’ It was pleasing to be made conscious, that there were other 
admirers of the periodical among his co-religionists, besides 
himself; and I remarked to him, that I was aware that there 
were many of them who subscribed to it, but did not know of 
any one in our own vicinity; upon which he answered, that 
the party was of the Jewish faith ; a man in humble life, whom 
he had known many years, as well as his father before him, 
and of whose respectability of character he could speak in the 
hightest terms. I was naturally gratified by this testimony of 
good feeling towards my co-religivnist, from the lips of a Gen- 
tile, who, though entertaining liberal opinions of toleration, is 
nevertheless thoroughly imbued with the desire of gaining us 
over to engraft Christianity upon Judaism ;—if such a paradox 
can for a moment be imagined! With this wish predominat- 
ing in his mind, I canuot but think he did himself great honor, 
in lending to a Jew of the humble class, a work tending to 
fortify him in his Jewish principles. I accordingly gave him 
the credit he deserved, and thanked him for his goodness to 
my ‘poor brother in faith, who although unknown, could not 
fail of exciting an interest in me; for, is there not a chord of 
sympathy strung by an All-merciful Hand, linking the heart 
of Jew to Jew all over the world; and vibrating at a touch 
in those who take to their bosoms our holy religion in all its 
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beauty and sublimity ! And is not compassion for the poor, one 
of the brightest features of that code which treats of our duties 
to each other! Cherishing this feeling, I resolved to seek out 
this poor man, and give him the consolation of knowing that 
his good conduct had won for him the praises of his ma peer 
and engaged the sympathy of one of his own people. 1 asked 
his name and address ; imagine my surprise at finding him to 
be the very person who, as I understood, had made application 
to me seven or eight months before, and whom I had not then 
succeeded in finding out! Had we met with this unlooked-for 
incident in a romance, we should have said it had been con- 
trived for effect. I refrain from giving the name of the indi- 
vidual without his assent; nor is it necessary in detailing the 
facts as I witnessed them. Circumstances that were unavoid- 
able, prevented my calling at his house for a week after I had 
been made aware of its locality: at the expiration of that time 
I was returning home from a visit to a friend, when I passed 


close to the spot; it was the eve of the Sabbath, near upon the | 
I at first hesitated whether I should disturb 

him at such a moment; but on reflection, 1 thought it an op- | 
portunity rather favorable than otherwise, to form a judgment | 


hour for prayer. 


of his practice as a Jew. I should have said above, that I was 
informed he was a married man: if, therefore, he and his wife 
were as strict observers of our holy ordinances as it was in- 
cumbent upon them to be, all would be prepared for the 
welcome day of rest; and the presence of one of their own 
people participating in the same feeling of reverence for the 
day, would not be deemed an intrusion. And if, on the con- 
trarv, they should be found wanting in a due respect for that, 
or any other ordinance of our holy faith, I might, by a suitable 
exhortation to the best of my poor ability, be the happy means 
of opening their hearts to the conviction of the blessing they 
enjoyed in being born members of so pure a faith. I stepped, 
then, freely forward and entered by a narrow dirty lane into a 
large stable-yard; doors all around me were standing open, 
each leading into a stall, at the entrance of which stood a horse 
being groomed. Ostlers, and stable-boys, busily engaged in 
their work, ran to and fro, jesting with each other or caress- 
ingly talking to the animals they were attending ; troops of 
children arrayed in tatters, grovelling in the dust, and besmear- 
ing their happy pretty little faces with their well-begrimed 
hands, met my view on all sides: pigs, fowls, and dogs, com- 
pleted this heterogeneous community. In this mélange, how 
could I expect to find those I sought! I looked around, no 
dwelling for human creatures met my view, and I thought my- 
self mistaken. I would not, however, leave without seekin 

information, and inquired of one of the elder children tor the 
— by name. Before the child could reply, a female whom 


had not Fo Diheer observed, came forward from one quarter 


of the yard, and curtesying to me, said she was the wife of the 
man I was asking for. ' She was clad in poor, but cleanly attire ; 
and her manner was respectful without servility. I explained 
to her that I was a Jewess, and sought her husband to account 
to him why the application I had received from him in the 
early part of the winter, had not been attended to. A sudden 
change took place in the countenance of the woman, and I 
could plainly perceive she could not control her emotion. She 
requested me to favor her by entering her poor dwelling; but 
before I could reach it, her face was suffused with tears. 
‘* Excuse me, Madam,” she exclaimed, “ that I give vent to 
my feelings in your presence, I cannot help it; nor will you 
wonder at it when t tell you, that I have lived here nearly 
five years, and this is the first time I have had the happiness 
of seeing a lady of my own people in my house! Do not think 
me rude that I class myself with you.” good woman,” 
I replied, ** Jews, of whatsoever degree, should consider them- 
selves brothers and sisters; they are so in faith, and are like- 
wise — in the eyes of the Almighty, if bya strict adherence 
to His laws, they render themselves worthy of His favor.” By 
this time, we had traversed the few steps leading to the oppo- 
site side of the yard, where stood her little cottage, behind an 
abutting building which had screened it from my view. 
| (Zo be Continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
The Chief Rabbi.—The period beyond which applications 


cannot be received having expired on Wednesday last, a meet 
ing of the committee was convened for the evening of that day 
with a view to the immediate selection of those qualified to o 
put in nomination, in accordance with the seventh clause of the 
regulations, as published in our vol. ii, p. 121, 


Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane.—We learned with regre; 
(on our last visit to this establishment, ) that the attendance of 
the children is not more satisfactory than at this period Jas 
year; the absenteeism in some cases amounting to not less than 
40 per cent. of the gross number on the books! We under. 
stand that Mr. Angel is making preparations for taking a few 
of the best boys to the Surrey Zoological Gardens; two soye. 
reigns having been placed at his disposal by two members o; 
the committee towards some such purpose. : 


MisceLLANEA.—During the afternoon service of last sabbath. 
(moma tw) the Rev. D. Meldola delivered a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion, in the Bevis- Marks synagogue. The Propa. 
ganda at Rome is said, by the dug. ll. Zeit., to have made « 
most extraordinary acquisition in a MS. copy of the Penta. 
teuch, of the highest antiquity, discovered by a Chaldeay 
Christian, in the so-called cave of Absalom at Jerusalem. 
The report requires confirmation. The splendid service of 
silver-gilt plate, voted by the Portuguese bondholders to Sir 
I. L. Goldsmid, Bart., was presented to him at his man. 
sion, St. John’s Lodge, on Tuesday, 16th ult. The committee 
were sumptuously entertained at dinner; Lords Brougham, 
Auckland, and other distinguished men of science being of the 
party. At a magnificent féte given at Gunnersbury Park, by 
the Baroness N. M. de Rothschild, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge and family, together with many of the leading 
nobility, and the diplomatic cérps,* were among the guests. 


The Jewish Press. —We have received a copy of the replies 
given by Dr. Znnz, to the important questions on synagogue 
discipline, put by the Prussian government, (vide vol. ii. p. 
177.) We will render an account of them at an early period: 
meanwhile we remark, that the learned Doctor, in tracing the 
effects of the spread of education in modern times, attributes 
to it the organization of Jewish religious government, in Holland, 
Denmark, France, and some German states. 3 

He gives a list of twenty modern writers upon Jewish 
theology, history, philosophy, &c., all of whom have published 
works; besides nearly as many more who are merely occasional 
writers upon the same subjects. In observing upon the influ- 
ence of the Jewish periodical press, he gives a list of twenty- 
five periodical publications issued since 1806; of these, four- 
teen have ceased to exist, and eleven still continue. Our 
French contemporary swells the list by adding three to the 
discontinued list ; and three more new ones to the other. We 
likewise add three to the first named; viz. Jewish Chronicle ; 
Cronica Israelita (Gibraltar); and The Sydney / ove oO 
Jacob (Australia): and one to the new list; Furst Fruits of the 
West (Jamaica), The Gibraltar and Australian journals were 
reprints of The Voice of Jacob, which was not then rendered 
transmissible to those colonies per post, as it now Is. The total 
of the Jewish periodical press is therefore twenty journals, 
discontinued, and fifteen, now existing. 


Death of Professor Hurwitz.—In a record of the severe 
loss our community has sustained in the demise of Professor 
Hurwitz, the readers of The Anglo-Jerwish Press will expect 
a sketch of his life, as a tribute to departed talent and virtue; 
but as the limits of The Voice of Jacob do not afford space - 
those particulars which are the province of a Biographer, it 6 
not be attempted to do more than give the outlines of this grea 
man’s career, 


Professor Hyman Hurwitz, was a native of Poland, whére 


* We angur favorably from the presence of Baron Brunow, the Russia® 
ambassador. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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he had received the education consonant with the notions then 
‘1 vogue amongst the Jews of that country ; hence it chiefly 
consisted in biblical and talmudistical lore, in which he made 

eat proficiency. _ His father, who was a pious and Talmudis- 
‘cal scholar, having resided for some years in this country, 
his $00 Hyman, (then a young man), came Over to join him. 
js his circumstances were not flourishing, he endeavoured to 
ameliorate them by the employment of his acquirements in 
Hebrew; but perceiving that to derive the expected advantage 
fom them, ai acquaintance with the English language was 
indispensable, he strenuously applied himself to the study of 
it, In a short period his progress was such, that he was 
appointed to instruct and superintend the religious training of 
several Jewish children, then in an Academy conducted bya 
Christian gentleman, where, at the same time, an opportunity 
was aflorded him to study the classics, and the various branches 
af science which constitute a scholar. He eagerly embraced 
the opportunity, and so great was his thirst after knowledge, 
that whilst his daily duties prevented him from pursuing his 
studies, he indefatigably devoted the nights to the improvement 
of his powerful mind, The rapid increase of his knowledge, 


the visible development of his real worth, his mildness of 


jisposition and suavity. of manners, soon gained him many 
fiends; amongst these, Hyman Cohen, Esq., the learned 
{ichael Josephs, together with the late Moses Samuel and 
Dr. Van Oven, were foremost to advise and assist him in the 
establishing of an academy for the youth of our community. 
This he accordingly did, in the year 1799, at Highgate; and 
his establishment became well known as ‘* The Highgate 
Academy.” Being now, as it were, placed on a more elevated 
pedestal, and consequently more exposed to view, with any 
deficiency more easily perceptible, he not only continued, but, 
if possible, pursued his studies with more diligence and anxiety, 
and soon evinced by his erudition and judgment that he was 
destined to shed a lustre on his co-religionists. 

Besides several fugitive poems in Hebrew, he published in 
1806, an ** Introduction to Hebrew Grammar;”’ in the preface 
of which his critical and intimate knowledge of Hebrew 
literature are conspicuous. He subsequently published in 
English, ‘‘ Hebrew Tales,” a selection from the writings of the 
ancient Hebrew sages; a work which by its judicious arrange- 
ment, neatness of style, and a simplicity of composition well 
adapted to the subject, proved him to be indeed a scholar, and 
possessing a command of the English language by no means 
ofan inferior order. He had the gratification of seeing this 
work translated on the continent into various languages. In 
\821, he published his grand work entitled, ‘ Vindicia 
Hebraica,” in which he blended so much erudition, elegance 
of style, and well applied wit, that it justly obtained laurels 
tor him from the learned of all creeds, pe | assigned him, at 
vce, a place amongst the first literati of the age. 

The arduous labours of his profession, together with a close 
‘pplication to his studies, having, in some measure, impaired 


'shealth, he resolved to retire from the scholastic profession. | 


This he ultimately did in May 1821, after having continued in 
twenty-two years, with a successful reputation, which entitles 
him to our everlasting gratitude, as the founder of a syste- 
matically organized school of instruction for our youth, thus 
laying a sound basis for a gradual future superstructure. 

A few years after his retirement, his usual vigour being 
restored, he was elevated to the chair of the Hebrew Professor- 
ship m London University College; this was a distinction 
Which no Jew had ever before enjoyed in this country, and 
whilst it conferred on him so distinguished an honor, it shed 
at the same time a lustre on the whole Jewish community, 
ind raised them in the scale of British subjects. He discharged 
the duties of this high appointment with great credit and suc- 
cess, until he was called from this transitory world. He was 

“loved, esteemed, and respected by the professors and stu- 

ents of that great setablishmnent, as well as by all who had 

© Aonor of being acquainted with him. His Hebrew Gram- 

mer published soon after his elevation to the professorship, 

teal remain an imperishable monument of his erudite and cri- 
knowledge of that language. ; 
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a monument to the memory of our departed friend. 
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He was religious without bigotry ; benevolent without osten- 
tation; learned without egotism; and of a disposition whose 
reserve bordered on diffidence. He never courted the rich, 
nor condescended to flattery; and he ever shunned ‘pees 
Oratory not being one of his shining qualifications, will in part 
account for his not taking a more active part In our congrega- 
tional affairs, although he was an honorary member of the 
vestry of the Great Synagogue. 

His whole life was employed in adding knowledge to know- 
ledge, and in imparting it to others, until, on Thursday, July 
the 18th, after a gradual decay of nature, he departed this life 
at the age of 74; lamented and deplored by the whole com- 
munity, He was buried on the Sunday following with all the 
honors due to his memory: his funeral procession was melan- 
choly and imposing; consisting of a large number of his former 
pupils and friends, with the wardens and officers of the Syna- 
gogue. An impressive and appropriate funeral oration, with 
an eloquent concluding prayer, was pronounced on the burial 
ground, by the Rev. B. H. Ascher. Thus the body of this 
distinguished man is committed to its mother earth, but his 
memory will continue to live amongst all classes, in all countries. 

{For the foregoing account we are indebted to L. Neume- 
gen, Esq., the proved friend, and successor of the departed in 
his scholastic pursuits. We append’ an additional tribute to 
his memory, from the same pen, in the following verses. Mr. 
Ascher’s funeral oration laid great stress on the duty to raise 
We know 
not the form in which the orator contemplated such a tribute ; 
but if he did not take some more elevated range, we would 


suggest the preservation of the deceased's library, in order that. 


so useful a collection may be rendered available, as a whole, to 
Hebrew students. Preparations are, as. we hear, already made 
for its distribution by auction.—Ep. | 
. ma. apy Sy 


2) Moyo nx yn 


aby mon widma 

nov xd yan yo 

Kew, 22nd July, 5604. | | 
Epitaph, suggested by A. B. 

(5) Wy 7D. MD 1939's 


Kingston, Jamaica.—The general cry ‘or a Jewish ministry, 
and the prospects of usefulness which such a career holds out, 
have induced Mr. A. Mendes, Jun., of the Sephardim congre- 
gation in Kingston, to resign the post of master of the Beth 
Limmud school; and to come to England with a view to qua- 
lify himself by a regular course of study for the sacred office 
he aspires to. Unfortunately, there does not exist in England 
any suitably adapted institution, in which the needful discipline 
and training may be obtained; and the young aspirant is, as we 
understand, left to his own judgment and resources to seek 
here and there such private instructors as happen to be avail- 
able to him. The school of the Kingston Beth Limmud 
Society was consequently without a teacher, and, at the date of 
our last advices, no one had become a candidate for the office. 


(') Alluding to his Hebrew Grammar. | 


(2) Vindicia Hebraica. 
Academy at Highgate, 
(4) “6 Professorship. 
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career of its sons, instead of feeding a blood-staine 
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During the last festival, a Chazan, (we believe a Pole, 
although last from America,) has performed the service in the 
English and German synagogue so satisfactorily, as to be en- 
gaged pro. tem. — 

Riots in Silesia, Bohemia, &c.—The introduction of a new 
branch of industry has always been deemed a benefit to the 
state; and thus every encouragement was afforded by the 
continental governments for the establishment of cotton and 
woollen factories, in competition with the fabrics of Great 
Britain, All went on smoothly enough while the manufactures 
were in their infancy; but so soon as they grew into importance, 
and, as a necessary consequence, machinery was introduced, in 
some measure supplanting manual labour, the jealousy of the 
work-people was excited; and now they have tumultuously 
broken into the factories, and destroyed the very elements which 
alone render possible their competition with Great Britain. 
This is lamentable enough; but it is only another page in the 
history of machinery all over the world. The peculiar feature 
is, that among others, Jews have been tempted to establish 
factories; the more especially because an amelioration of civil 
disabilities has been held out as a boon for the service so 
invited by the state. As usual, Jewish enterprize has been 
the most successful, and the prominence of the manufacturers 
of that creed has not only been fatal to themselves, but to 
the mass of their brethren not so occupied. The infatuated 
people have identified the Jews with the cause of the reduction 


of their wages; so that when the troops have marched out of 


the towns, (Breslau, Prague, &c.), to quell riats in the country 
districts, the mob headed, out of religious animosity, by those 
better informed of the facts, have set upon the Jews lett behind, 
and done them cruel injury. It is ever thus; the government 
sets the example in dealing with the inoffensive Jews as unde- 
serving of privilege or protection, and the mob, like an in- 
furiated coward, wreaks vengeance upon the most defenceless 
within reach.—How long? 

Cultivation of the Arts by Jews,—The Univers Israélite, 
after repelling in indignant terms the libel put forth by those 
statesmen, who deny freedom of action to the talents of Jews, 


and ‘then turn round and reproach them for their exclusive | 


devotion to trade, money lending, and those other similar 
pursuits to which they have been peremptorily restricted, 
asks,—what is the value of the cant maxim—‘t The Jews pro- 
duce nothing; they are only consumers’’— in the face of the 
facts gleaned from the report of the recent /aposition de 
Industrie in Paris. | | | 
In this grand arena for those generous rivalries which promote 
a nation’s wealth, and which substitute the arts of peace for the 
4 appetite for 
territorial conquest, the Jewish artists and workmen of France 
made a most honorable display. ‘The catalogue of their names 
and productions before us is too copious for our columns, (and 
it is even yet not finished,) we must be content to enumerate 
but a few of their successful productions.—1l. Anemometers, 
hydrometers, and horological tools. —2. Locks.—3. Oil cloths, 
(a medal in 1834.)—4. Bronzed quill pens.—5 6 & 7, Fine 
cloths, (medals in 1834 and 1839.)—8. Carpets and hangings. 
—9. Fire arms.—10. Morocco leathers.—11. Cashmeres.—12, 
Goldsmith’s work.—13. Seraphines.—14. Printing in colours. 
—15. Music.—16. Sealing wax. 


The tendency of mere ‘‘ Liberalism,” in Religious concerns, 
has just been appositely illustrated in the columns of our 
German contemporaries. The Orient contains a defence of 
Dr. Mannheimer, of Vienna, against an attack upon him in 
‘* The Israelite of the 19th Century,” a weekly journal, now 
become the organ of the soi disant ** Reformers” at Frankfort. 
Dr. M.’s solemnly recorded opinion against the heretical pro- 
gramme of these ‘“* Reformers,” appears to have been denounced 
as a “denial of freedom of conscience,” and as the ‘‘ advocacy of 
a Popedom in Judaism!” The hardest hits are against the 


somewhat “ liberal” leanings of Dr. M.’s own earlier career, 


and his retrocession towards orthodoxy since he has acquired 
experience and freedom of action in his more responsible post 
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‘at Vienna. His defender shows the necessity of makine 
stand somewhere; and he would even prefer the guidance of all 
Israel to be in the hands of one such man, than abandoned to 
the leading strings of now one, and then another. 

Those who can recal the contest between the ultra-orthodox and 
Dr. Mannheimer, as preacher at Copenhagen, will find an jy) res. 
sive subject for reflection in the present imputations upon his 
want of * liberality.” How remarkably significant are the ty, 
following facts. It was precisely ‘‘ dental of freedom of eop. 
‘science,’ which was threatened to be laid to our own charge 
because we felt it a duty to oppose on principle, a secession 
formulary (vide vol. ii. p. 205); and * the advocacy of , 
Popedom in J udaism,” was the exact war cry attempted, 
although unsuccessfully, in the St. Helen’s Place Congregation, 
when a Chief Rabbi was first proposed for the united syna- 
gogues of Great Britain. 


Strange if true /—* While the Israelite’ Consistory thanks 
a Catholic minister, M. Martin, (du Nord,) for the royal ordop- 
nance relative to Jewish worship, M. de Rothschild has pre- 
sented to the church of Suresne a magnificent altar. This act 
recalls the saying of a man renowned for his genius as well as 
for his piety, ‘The courtesies of religion are useful to religion.’ ” 
—FKrench Paper. 

Infringements on Jewish Privileges.—At Frankfort, old 
established rules have always exempted Jews from the necessity 
of paying and accepting bills on their sabbath: a new code of 
regulations now under consideration of the senate, omits that 
exemption; and the elders of the synagogue have been prayed 
by a large number of their constituents to interpose. If this be 
not done, a writer in the Orient declares, that the Sabbath and 
Festivals may as well be struck out of the Jewish calendar; 
}inasmuch that there is a disposition of the authorities to treat 
Jewish scruples lightly, attributable to the contempt for sacred 
institutions exhibited and disseminated by the so called * Re- 
formers,” by means of the press; so that the learned critic has 
only to give ‘‘historical proof” of its feasibility, in order to 
transfer the Sabbath to Sunday! 


THE MEETING OF GERMAN RABBIS, &c. 


In how far the misgivings expressed in our last notice were 
warranted, may be judged from the following sketch of the 
proceedings of these twenty-five gentlemen,* gleaned from the 
Zeit. des Jud.’s summary of * results.” (1) ‘The drawing up 
of a code of rules for the regulation of these meetings. Dr. 
Philippsohn is of opinion that, among the rest, these impose the 
moral obligation upon every one who helps to constitute the 
majority upon a principle contested in these meetings, to carry 
out such principle into practice, so far as his influence extends. 
The meetings are to be annual; (the next at Frankfort a M.) 
and smaller assemblies of like character are to be encouraged 
in the intervals. (2) The declaration that the oath of a Jew 
requires no more than an appeal to the name of God. Phis 
was on the proposition of the Hildesheim Chief Rabbi, whose 
object is to procure the repeal of the offensive formulary, or 
judaico, in Hanover and other states. The debate on this sub- 
ject led to the next. (3) The resolution to effect the immediate 
omission of the Hol WVidre, in their respective congregations, 
(4) The decision that the Synagogal formularies of Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin, are consonant with the faith and ritual of 
Judaism. (5) The confirmation of the twelve answers given 
Napoleon by the Paris Sanhedrin, in 1807. As this determina- 
tion was arrived at on the proposition of Dr. Philippsohn bim- 
self, he enters into the history of the Sanhedrin, and ger 
for the validity of its decisions; principally on the score > 
their expediency, and because they have never been forma , 
are against. Notwithstanding this declaration of he 
earned contemporary, it appears that the meeting a: i. 
necessary to modify the following decisions of the Paris 5an F 
rin. Its third answer declared that intermarnages with wry 
tians are not forbidden; the meeting adds,—provided that © 


* Not all Rabbis; for instance, the two Hamburgh T emple-preachers 


| and others. 
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she law of the state it is legal to train the issue of such mixed 
marriages in the religion of Israel. Our readers may be 
minded that the meeting confirms, among others, the fol- 

wing decisions of the Paris Sanhedrin: —Jewish divorces 

only valid, with consent of the law of the state ;—there are 
He pursuits (professions) forbidden by Jewish law ;—and every 
epecies of usury 1s forbidden and disgraceful. 

The meeting found it needful to append a declaration to the 
effect that :—Inasmuch that the state hereby receives every 
guarantee, that Judaism harbours no anti-social principle or 
‘endency, it is on the other hand needful to declare, that 
Judaism can never resign the right of its own free develop- 
ment; that the interests of the state have no concern beyond; 


and that all further interference in the internal development of 


Judaism, and its religious concerns, is most emphatically repu- 


diated. 
Credit is claimed by the reporter, for the perfectly dispas- 


sjonate character of this confirmation, as the act of a meeting | 


not to be suspected (like Napoleon’s Sanhedrin,) of being in- 
fuenced by an Emperor's fear or favor, or, like the Hungarian 
committee, Of a disposition to accommodate their dogmas with 
a reference to the pursuit of civil equality. 

Other propositions were received and referred for future 
jecision. Among these are:— 

6) The appointment of a commission to revise the Jewish 
law of marriages;—on the plea that the laws of various states 
overrule our own laws in so many particulars, including Gez, 
Chalitsah, &c. 

(7) The appointment of a commission preparatory to a new 
liturgy :—the following questions are to be propounded to this 
commission. (@) Whether it is necessary and. desirable to 
retain the Hebrew language in Divine service. (4) Whether 
the dogma of the Messiah should be retained in the prayers, 
suitably arranged. 
») (waving of the palm-branch) can be arranged in better taste. 
(¢) Whether the Masaphim should be retained. (f) Whether 
the organ should be introduced in Divine service. 
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buted to our own pen, and we are therefore able to absolve the 
Rev. Mr. Carillon from the charge of misdirecting us, we 


hasten to set the matter right by admitting that our conclusion 


in No, 76, that “ the charge of omission is not established,” 


_was not borne out by the fact that, at the date of Mr. Carillon’s 
letter, the Musaph was no longer wholly omitted. The Rev. 
gentleman said only so much, and therefore, both he and his 
accuser, (who spoke of an earlier period,) were literally 


correct. 


We feel little doubt that both parties will excuse our 


-Inadvertence, and accept our congratulations that all are now 


able to assemble for 
No, 4, of the 
ypondent who first appealed to our columns against the devia- 


public worship in peace; as reported in 
‘rst Fruits of the West. As to the corres- 


‘tions from Minhag; surely if, as a Jew, he would derive 


satisfaction from a belief that his appeal induced a return to 
conformity, his gratification would be still greater, to be able 
to give credit to those who respectively guide and superintend 
his congregation, for a remedy of the evil prompted by their 
own good sense and religious feelings. We are still hoping 


for a favorable response from St. Thomas, to certain representa- 


tions from the London Dayanim, induced, as we are informed, 


(¢) How np, (the public reading of the law) may be more | 
(7d) How yp (blowing of the cornet) and. 


by our respectful suggestions in No. 67.—Ep., } 


he Czar, and the Anglo-Jewish Press.—* Every way am I 
disgusted, deeply mortified too, and made to blush for my 
country, when, during his short stay among us, I saw the dis- 
graceful exhibition of libellous placards and‘pictorial buffoone- 
ries, devised to insult him. If among those who by birth and 
education are English, there exists a class who would have been 
justified in a strong expression of resentful dislike, that class is 
the Jews: but not a movement, not a murmur, not an indica- 
tion of irritated feeling, was to be detected in that quarter. 
Thanks, under God, to the judicious and generous tone of the 
Anglo-Jewish Press, our elder brethren set an example that 
covers with reduplicated shame the conduct of some of their 
miscalled Christian neighbours.”—Christian Lady's Magazine. 


Passover and Easter, (Parliamentary Difficulties.) —Pro- 


_ (8) The appointment of a commission to prepare the question | fessor De Morgan of University College, has addressed The 
of how a compromise may be effected between the doctrine of | Atheneum, on a difficulty felt by Almanack makers, in fix- 


the sabbath, and the actual observance of it. 
Lehre. ) | 

(9) A proposition that the Rabbis should keep circumcision- 
registers, was adopted. 

As characteristics of the meeting, it may be mentioned that 
the two following propositions were rejected:—To seek the 
emancipation of the Jewish church, and its recognition as a 
church in all states:—and the expression of a formal censure 
upon Jewish fathers, who refuse to have their children circum- 
esed. The reasons assigned for the rejection of the latter 
proposition was,—because it too nearly concerned the passions 
at the day. 

We have thus endeavoured, as matter of history, to give an im- 
partial sketch of the reports before us: and when we receive the 
protocol and debates which the meeting has undertaken to 
publish, we shall feel impelled to make some few comments 
upon them. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Voice of Jacob.” 

St. Thomas, May 28th, 1844. 
Sir.—In No. 67, of your interesting work, under the head of St. 
omas, at page 94, we observe that in reference to a charge of omission 

. the Musaph, made by a correspondent, you have, depending on Mr. 
arillon’s statement, declared that the said charge is not established. “As 
We are acquainted with the said correspondent, and know beyond all 
manner of doubt, that at the date of his communication (Elul 5603.), 


immediately after the 77\N IHD was returned to the b>9n, Mr. Carillon 

Proceeded with YN and that the was entirely omitted, 

We sign this in justice to your said correspondent, who would otherwise 
“ppear to have asserted what was not true. 

J. H. Osorio. Jer. L. Mavuro. 

Th OSES Piza, JEUDAH 

i € undersigned declare that in consequence of the omission of the 


usaph, they did not attend the Synagogue. 
Jupau Sass. Masnop MEARA. 


. We regret the occasion to publish the foregoing letter; but 
be the misconception of which it complains may be attri- 


J. Frpanque, JR. 


(Leben und | ing the date of next Easter. The Superintendant of the Nautical 


_Almanack, as well as the learned Professor, have been written to 


‘ 


by parties who have been posed by the ambiguity of the Act 
of Parliament on the subject. The circumstances appear to 
be these: Easter is a moveable festival of the Christian Church, 


' commemorative of a certain Passover in the 33rd year of the 


Christian era. The Passover, as is well known, is appointed by 
Divine ordinance to be celebrated at even on the J4th day of 
the lunar month Nisan, which is the moon of the vernal equinox 
in those regions, (Vide Exod. xiii. 4—10; Levit. xxi. 4.) 
Easter is to be, celebrated on the Sunday next after such 14th 
day of the moon. But it appears that— 


“The rule adopted in this country for finding Easter, is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as established, at what is called the reformation 
of the Calendar, by Pope Gregory XILI., in 1582. The authority for this 
rule is contained in the Papal brief of March Ist, 1582, in which reference 
is made for all explanations, to the then forthcoming work of the Jesuit 
Clavius, to whom both the adjustment and the explanation of the Calendar 
had been intrusted. The British Parliament, in adopting the rude of 
Clavius, made two mistakes in the eaplanation of that rule. Their ex- 
planation is, that Easter Sunday is the Sunday after the fall moon, which 
comes on or next after the 2lst March, and that if the full moon fall on a 
Sunday, Easter Sunday is the next Sunday. 

‘“ The two mistakes are as follows :— 


“1, Instead of ‘ full moon,’ they should have said, ‘ fourteenth day of © 


the moon, the day of new moon being reckoned as the first.” That Easter, 
as well as the Passover, was always regulated, not by the full moon, but 
by the fourteenth day of the moon, is of the utmost historical notoriety. 
And Clavius says, that ‘none but a few who fancy themselves sharp- 
sighted, ever imagined that the fourteenth day of the moon and the full 
moon, were the same in the Church of God.’ 

“2. Instead of the ‘ moon,’ of the heavens, they ought to have said, 
the * moon of the calendar,’ which is a very different thing. The moon 
of the calendar is not even a mean, or uniformly moving moon to which 
astronomers refer the real moon; but differs from it intentionally and 
avowedly, by two classes of arbitrary alterations, the first class intended 
for simplicity of calculation, the second for avoiding the possibility of the 
Christian Easter falling on the actual day of the Jewish Passover. * * * 
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‘The English statute enacts, that Easter shall be kept by the ‘ Calendar 
tables and rules’ annexed to the act: and these agree with Clavius.” 

The foregoing extracts from Professor De Morgan's com- 
munication, exhibit how servilely the Anglican Church, ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” as it is, obeys the Jesuit rule, although it avowedly 
alters the original institution, merely to differ from the Jews! 
The Jews, however, have no warrant to complain of this; it 
might indeed almost appear designed providentially, (as in 
the parallel case of the Sabbath.) in order to preserve and 
render prominent their religious distinctiveness as the ‘‘ peculiar 
people.” The Jesuit’s provision has, however, after all, failed 
of its object, for Easter day was observed on the first day of 
Passover in 1825, and will be again in 1903. (Vide Lindo’s 
Calendar. ) | 

And are not the concluding remarks of Professor De Morgan, 
significant to certain persons within our own pale, ‘‘ who fancy 
themselves sharp-sighted ?”? He recommends the correction 
of the phraseology of the Act of Parliament; and wisely so— 
for a Parliament can be assembled, having like plenary powers, 
to deal with the difficulty. Meanwhile, he points out the con- 
sequences of too strict an adherence to the more scientific 
calculations of accurate astronomers; inasmuch that such a 
system ‘‘ would sometimes cause it to happen, that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral must keep Easter a week after Westminster Abbey, 
and would very frequently make a weck’s difference between 
the festivals of the colonies and the mother country.”” We do 
not contend for the complete applicability of this reasoning to 
our own case; but if our festivals must continue to be reckoned 
from the moon of Nisan,—i. e. from the moonas itappears on Zion, 


trom which the law is to go forth always,*—then honest Jews, . 


less anxious for ‘* the lightening ofa burihen,” than for “ the 
integrity and uniformity of our holy observances,” will pro- 
bably rest content during the dispersion, to follow the prescrip- 
tions of one legally constituted Sanhedrin, unless another, also 
legally constituted, shall enact otherwise. In such case, we 
should be among the first to accept the boon so conferred. 


REVIEW. | 

The Life of Abraham :—Lectures delivered by Solomon Ezekiel, 

before the ‘* Penzance Hebrew Society for promoting the 

diffusion of Religious Knowledge’—24 pp. 12mo. Beare. 

Penzance; Myers, 21, Duke Street, Aldgate. | 

We are informed, that the Society mentioned in the above 
title, owes its origin to the impulse given by Zhe /’oice of 
Jacob, and our intormant correctly anticipates our satisfaction, 
that the seeds of religious knowledge which we have been 
privileged to scatter, have borne fruit “ in the far west of our 
island.” A very modest preface to this little pamphlet, depre- 
cates the severities of criticism; and as we ourselves would 
rather be judged by the motives which impel our labours, than 
by the finish imparted to their execution, so will we be content 
to bespeak indulgence and encouragement for this pious effort 
of a brother in humble circumstances,t whose zeal for his 
creed has urged him into the van. His sentiments are sound; 
and his exhortations every way worthy to be followed. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oaths of Jews and Moravians.—We have not been able to obtain a 
copy of the bill introduced into Parliament on this subject, and we wait 
for that before venturing to discuss it. 

Southampton.—The letters signed respectively, ‘‘ A. Abrahams, Presi- 
dent,” B, Simmons, Treasurer,” and J. A. Goldsmid, Corresponding 
Sec.,”’ have no claim upon our free space; because the publication of 
them, as our own act, would be the infliction of a great wrong upon 
the othercongregation, There are, as we find, two synagogues recognised 
by the Board of Deputies: in our record of an official communication for 
one of them, we have accidentally omitted from the title furnished to us. 
—‘* The Southampton (High Street) Congregation,”’—the specific words 
within the parenthesis. If the ‘‘ Synagogue, East Street,’’ desire to be 
justified at the bar of public opinion, we would gladly afford the oppor- 


* If contemporaneous observance is so expedient in the case of the 
voluntary obligations assumed by a Gentile church, Mr. Simonson’s argu- 
ments for simultaneous celebrations, even if new, would appear scarcely 
less reasonable, when the questiun is of the Festivals of the Lord, made 
imperative upon Israel with a special reference to Palestine. (Vide his 
treatise UIP "NPD advertised in our No. 70.) | 

¢ The price is Sixpence only. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


tunity,—suggesting, however, a preliminary reference : 
to with the facts before wa cannot 
Mr. Goldman, as “ Corresponding Sec., to the Jewish Con recognise 
eregation, 
m2) and a Gratuity.—There appears to prevail a strong foo); 
the incompatibility of demanding a fee for ADD; and we i etling Upon 
at it; but the question must be taken up formally, by some com re 
body, and not with personal references, made anonymously Wren 
not be found to shrink from the free expression of our convictions es 7 
the question is properly before us. » When 
“ Cursory Glance at the present Social State of the Jewish p 
Great Britain.” ‘This pamphlet, inscribed to the Edinburgh 
Congregation, is received with our thanks to the author. 
Brighton Synagogue.—The official subscription of this coy 
and the resolution appointing its secretary as the authorised correspondent 
of the Anglo-Jewish Press, are duly registered. We beg to acknowledc 
the courteous communication of the President, 8S, C. Aaron, Esq. ee 
Palestine Relief Funds.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of a let- 
ter, dated 17th July, written to ns at the request of R’ Hirsch Lehren : 
and we respectfully remind him that we are not at liberty to comply with 
its suggestions, having received the contributions for a specific obj No 
other communication has reached us formally. : 


eople of 


Hebrew 


eregation, 


ect. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Sabb. 3rd August I8thofAb Portion for the Week ' apy 


' For a dissertation on this portion, see vol. ii. p. 220:—* on this, 
vol. i. p. 


|S heer HYAMS most respectfully begs to inform his 


friends and co-religionists, that he has opened a new establishment, No. 59 
Cornhill, one door from Gracechurch-street, in conjunction with No. 22, opposite 
the Royal Exchange, for the sale of the best manufactured articles in plate, jewellery. 
watches, plated goods, and cutlery: he also begs to assure those who may have 
sufficient confidence or inclination to trade with one of the Hebrew faith, that he 
will supply them with the best finished articles, in fair competition with any house 
in London, as to quality and price—wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 

Subjoined will be found a list of a few articles. 

Silver Spoons and Forks—Albert Pattern, 7s. 5d. per oz. 

Silver Tea Setts, with Coffee Pot, £33 and upwards. 

Piated Handle Table Knives, best steel, 24s. per doz. 

Ladies Diamond Guard Hoop Rings, Two Guineas each. 

Gold, Pearl and Turquois Victoria Necklaces, Two Guineas each. 

Fine Gold Pencils, with reserves, from 7s. 6d. each. 

Pearl Suits, consisting of Necklace, Brooch and Earrings, from £9 the suit. 


V ANTED, by the Portsmouth Congregation, a Secretary, 
Hebrew Teacher, and WU’. Applications, with references, to be made | 
immediately, to Messrs. H. M. Emanuel & Simpson, Elders, Portsea. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN SYNAGOGUE, KINGSTON, JAMAICA, | 
Wis TED, one or two Gentlemen, (unmarried would be 
preferred,) as Readers to this Congregation, they must be fully qualified 
to perform all the duties of D°5?fM including that of reading the 75D. A good 
education, Hebrew and English, is indispensable: and ability to deliver religious 
discourses in the latter tongue would be desirable. The salary will be £200 
sterling per annum, with a residence (if unmarried), together with medical atten- 
dance, &c. A free passage will be provided.—Further particulars may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Lazarus and Lawrance, 4, Castle Street, Houndsditeh, London. — 


WANTED, for the Congregation of Bristol, a person to fill 


the offices of OMY and first WOW. Applications with testimonials to 
be made immediately, to Mr. M. I. Emdin, Honorary Secretary, &c., All Saints 
Lane, Bristol. 


N.B.—A person qualified as baw would be preferred. 
Bristol, June 25, 5604—1844. 


Wy AsTeD a Situation, by a respectable Young Man, aged 
20, of the Jewish persuasion, who has been employed in a Whole- 
sale House, and perfectly understands Bookkeeping and Custom House business. 
Security can be given: has no objection to the country or going abroad.—Address 
A. B., at the Printer’s 27, Camomile Street. 


R SALE.—AN ANCIENT HEBREW MANUSCRIPT, 


on Parchment, containing the Five Books of Moses, the Prophets and 
Psalms, being the 3F\. To be seen at Mr. Magnus, 127, Fenchurch Street. 


Fiddle 7s. 1d. 


Voice or Jacoz. Terms of Subscription, due in advance,—tor 4 yeat, 
10s. 6d.; for a half year, 5s. 6d.; for a quarter, 3s. The subscription 
may be reckoned from any of the quarter days; but the annual renee 
commences with the Jewish New-year, (end of September.) Stampe 
copies can be obtained only by prepaying subscribers, to whom they are 
transmitted, by post, throughout Great Britain, her colonies, and et 
countries having a postal convention with England. Certain of the bac 
numbers having become scarce, can only be obtained in the complete 
volume, first or second; 8s. stitched; 10s. 6d. bound. 


all 
Printed by Epwarp Varrty, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish ee 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publishee Y 


BenJaMin STEILL, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of St. Faith under 
St. Paul, in the City of London. 
Fripay, August 2, 1844. 
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